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THE LIGHT. 


Those of my young readers who live on the 
sea coast, or those who have sailed on the dark 
blue ocean, have seen along on the shore, or upon 
some island as they have entered a harbor, a 
light-house. They are built high above the sea, 
and on their tops are very large glass lanterns, 
in which lamps are kept burning all night, so 
that the sailors can see them when many miles 
outat sea. They are sometimes built on large 
rocks, some miles from the main land, which are 
almost covered by the water, and often entirely 
covered, so that sailors cannot see them. These 
lights are erected to warn vessels of those dan- 
gerous places, where they would be dashed to 
pieces, and to guide them in the safe channel 
when coming into the harbor. In this cut such 
alight is represented. It is built upon the dan- 
gerous rocks where many lives have been lost. 
You see how the angry waves dash upon it, and 
leap up its sides high above its top. Many poor 
sailors are absent from their homes for years. 
Oh, how glad they are to see this light, when 
they are sailing towards their homes, where they 
may see their little children and friends. This 
tells them that there is danger, and they must 
keep away from it. It is the star to guide them 
when all other stars are covered by the dark 
clouds, and when the angry storm threatens to 
destroy them. How many would find a grave 
inthe cold waters this winter month, did not 
some bright light shine above the troubled 
waters. 

Dear reader, you are on a voyage like the 
sailor. You are on your way to another world. 
You are in a dark world. There are many dan- 
gers before you, and all around you, and there 
is only one straight, narrow way in which you 
can be safe, or ever reach a better world. Many 
storms will overtake you, beat upon you, and 
drive you toward the rocks of death. But have 
you no light to point out all the dangers, and to 
guide you in the right way? Yes, it has been 


before you ever since you started. Your pa- 
tents and Sabbath School teachers have pointed 
you to it every week since you have been old 





enough to see it. Do you ask what it is? It is 
the Bible. Your heavenly Father placed it here, 
as ‘“‘a lamp to your feet, and a light to your 
path.” Wherever there is any danger, this ex- 
hibits a bright light. It shows sinful children 
more dangers than all the light houses on the 
globe. There is not a dangerous spot where 
you may not see a light. Some have shut their 
eyes and would not see it, and have been lost 
forever; they have lost their souls. I might call 
one of these rocks, deception and lying. You 
have heard of two destroyed here, Ananias and 
Sapphira. Here is a light set up to warn you. 
Noah and his family rode in safety upon the 
mighty waters, while a world sunk in death be- 
cause they would not, like Noah, look at the 
light, or listen to God’s words. So sunk and 
perished Sodom, while Lot took warning and 
was saved. 

Here is a beacon to warn the children of a 
city and of a world. Every dram-shop in the 
land is like a rock of death. How many poor 
children have been obliged to stand and see their 
father or mother die here in the most awful man- 
ner. There is a light set up near by each of 
them. Have you seen it,reader? No drunkard 
can inherit the kingdom of heaven. Suppose 
you are walking in the street, and just before 
you are four or five wicked, profane boys. As 
you come near, you hear their awful oaths. 
This road should alarm you, like the roar of the 
angry water on the concealed rocks. Escape, 
you are in danger. There is a light over that 
spot: ‘*Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” Perhaps it is the Sab- 
bath when they stand there—approach no near- 
er to them, there is a light to warn you: ‘Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” &c. 
Children, look well to your ways, lest you lose 
your soul. Be glad when you see the lights, let 
them guide you to heaven and eternal rest. Be- 
gin this year by being more watchful than you 
have ever been. Be thankful that your parents, 
ministers, and teachers are: all sailing with you, 
and be careful to fix your eye on every light 
which they point out to you. 

“ How precious is the book divine, 

By inspiration given! 

Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 

To guide our souls to Heaven. 

This lamp, through all the tedious night 

Of life, shall guide our way.”—S. S. Treasury. 








NARRATIVE. 








TESTIMONY. 

Rollo found Jonas one morning standing by a 
chopping-block, in one corner of the yard, and 
splitting up a short piece of board into small 
sticks with an axe. 

‘* What are you making, Jonas?” said Rollo. 

‘* A parcel of little stakes,” said Jonas. 

‘“* What are they for?” asked Rollo, as he 
came up to where Jonas was standing. 

Jonas had finished splitting up the board by 
this time, and he gathered the pieces all togeth- 
er, and laid them in a pile, upon one side of the 
chopping-block. Then he began to take them 
up one by one, and sharpen the ends a little. 

‘‘ They are to measure land with,” said Jonas. 

‘* Measure land with these little stakes?” said 
Rollo, taking up one of them, and looking at it. 
‘¢ How do you do it?” 

**O, you'll see, if you go with us,” said Jonas. 

Us?” repeated Rollo; “who is going with 
you to measure the land?” 





‘¢ Your father,” said Jonas. 

Rollo wanted Jonas to let him sharpen some 
of the sticks with his hatchet; and, as Jonas 
said he might, he ran off to get his hatchet from 
the place where he kept it, which was upon a 
certain low shelf in the shed. But his hatchet 
was not there. 

‘¢ Now, where’s my hatch.:t?” said Rollo, in a 
complaining tone. ‘I suppose Nathan has car- 
ried it away. I wish I had a place to keep it, 
where he could not reach.” 

He ran off after Nathan, being in great haste 
to get his hatchet before Jonas should have fin- 
ished sharpening the stakes. 

‘‘ Nathan,” said he, ‘“* what have you done 
with my hatchet?” 

«¢ J—J—put it down,” said Nathan. He was 
a little alarmed and confused at being accosted 
by Rollo in atone of reproof and displeasure; 
and he hardly knew what he was saying. 

‘‘ Where did you put it?” said Rollo. 

“¢T put it,—I,—I believe I gave it to you,— 
when [ had it.” 

‘*No, you didn’t give itto me. You put it 
down somewhere, I suppose. Come, you must 
go with me, and show me where you put it.” 

Now, Nathan had sometimes taken up Rollo’s 
hatchet a few minutes, when Rollo had it out in 
the yard; but he had no particular recollection, 
at this time, of having had it recently. But, be- 
ing so suddenly and positively charged, by Rolle, 
with the responsibility of finding it, and not 
knowing exactly what to say in self-defence, he 
walked along towards the shed, Rollo following 
him, questioning him closely all the way. He, 
of course, could not give very satisfactory an- 
swers; and, after leading Rollo about at random 
for several minutes, he stood still, and looked 
down upon the ground, and said timidly, that he 
guessed the hatchet was lost. 

Rollo percelved that there was no hope of 
getting any information out of Nathan, and he 
went back to find Jonas at the chopping-block. 
By this time the little stakes were all finished, and 
Jonas had gathered them up, and was preparing 
to go away. At the same moment, Rollo saw 
his father coming out of the house with the com- 
pass and chain. Rollo knew that the instru- 
ments were a compass and chain; for he had 
often seen him use them. He asked his father 
if he might go with them, and his father said 
that he should be very glad to have his company. 
So they all three went along together. 

They passed across the road, and went through 
a gate into a field; and here they went to work 
to measure the length of the field. Rollo’s fa- 
ther took the compass, and fixed it upon a three 
legged stand, which he brought with him. Then 
he asked Jonas to go down the field with his 
great stake. Rollo looked and saw that Jonas 
had a tall stake in his hands, as well as a num- 
ber of little ones. Jonas laid down his small 
stakes, and then walked along down the field 
until he came to the margin of a wood which ter- 
minated the field in that direction. Here he 
stopped, and turned round, and held his stake 
upright, with the point upon the ground, while 
Rollo’s father looked through the compass sights, 
to see if he was in the right place. 

“IT don’t believe you can see such a big boy 
through such little sights,” said Rollo. His fa- 
ther did not answer. 

‘And I don’t believe he can hear you tell 
him which way to move the stake,” he added, 
“if it is not right.” 

His father did not answer, but seemed to be 
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attending solely to Jonas and to his compass. 
In a moment, he stood up, for he had had to 
stoop a little to look through the compass sights, 
and waved his hand towards the right. Jonas, 
who was watching him, saw this gesticulation, 
and moved the stake towards the right. Mr. 
Holiday then looked through the sights again, 
and waved his hand again towards the right; 
and so Jonas moved his stake still farther along. 
Then Mr. Holiday, after looking once more, 
waved his hand towards the left, and Jonas mov- 
ed his stake back a little way, which made it 
come exactly right; and Rollo’s father then 
made a gesture downwards with his hand, to in- 
dicate that it was in the right spot, and must be 
driven down. So Jonas drove the stake down, 
with the axe which he had carried in his hand, 
and then came back across the field. 

“There,” said Rollo’s father, ‘“‘we must measure 
directly towards that stake.” 

He then counted out ten of Jonas’s little stakes, 
and told Rollo that he might hold them. He 
then took hold of one end of the chain, and Jo- 
nas, when he came up, took the other. Jonas 
held his end of the chain close to the fence, and 
Mr. Holiday walked on towards the stake, with 
his end of the chain, until it was drawn straight 
upon the ground. Then Rollo gave him one of 
the little stakes, and he stuck it down in the 
ground exactly where the end of the chain came. 
Then he walked along, dragging the chain with 
him, and Jonas following, until Jonas came to 
the place where the little stake was; and Jonas 
applied his end of the chain to the little stake 
exactly. Then Mr. Holiday took another stake, 
and drove it down, and Jonas took up the first 
one; and so they went on until all the ten stakes 
were used, and had passed into Jonas’s hands. 
For Mr. Holiday put them all down successive- 
ly at the forward end of the chain, and Jonas 
took them up, one by one, as fast as his end of 
the chain came to the places where they were set. 
And as all the ten had passed into Jonas’s hands, 
it proved that they had measured just ten chains; 
so that the little stakes saved them the trouble of 
keeping count. 

When all the stakes had passed into Jonas’s 
hands, Rollo took them all again, and carried 
them back to his father; and so they began upon 
another ten. Sometimes, where the ground was 
hard, it was rather difficult for Mr. Holiday to 
crowd the stakes down; and Rollo wished very 
much that he had his hatchet, so that he might 
drive them down. However, he did not fret and 
complain about it, for he knew that it would be 
wrong to interrupt his father and Jonas with his 
troubles, at such a time. After they had got 
through their work, Mr. Holiday made a memo- 
randum of the result in his pocket book, and then 
told Jonas and Rollo, that they might take the 
tools and the instruments, and carry them care- 
fully home, for that he himself was going to re- 
main there a little ‘while. So Rollo took the 
chain and the little stakes, and Jonas took the 
axe, and they began slowly to return across the 
field towards the place where the compass had 
been set. [ To be continued. | 
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FEED MY LAMBS, 

[ Continued from page 158,] 

Thirdly, but there is a third sort of children 
to whom I must speak; and that is those who 
have never thought at all about Christ. A little 
boy or girl may come to church every Sunday in 
a year, and yet never think about religion; a 
child may have very good parents, and have been 
very well taught by them and yet may never 
have had one serious thought about Christ. 
Like all children by nature, he may be only fond 
of play and not fond of his Bible, never thinking 
about his soul, or of that dreadful hell into which 
all wicked people will fall when they die. Alas! 











something of them, and know in my case, that 
the Bible says truly, We go astray from the womb 
and speak lies. 1 will tell you a story which I 
read many years ago. A flock of sheep were 
going over a narrow bridge, on each side of 
which there was only a very low wall to keep 
persons from falling into the water. A foolish 
sheep jumped upon the top of this wall, and the 
top being slippery, it fell over into the water, and 
was carried down the stream; and then all the 
rest of the sheep, as soon as they got upon the 
bridge, jumped up upon the low wall, after the 
example of those who went before, and not 
knowing what had become of them; and thus 
one after another they fell in, and the whole 
flock would have been drowned, had not the 
shepherd come up and stopped them. Now, this 
is the way of sinners; they follow one after an- 
other in a course of sin and folly, without hear- 
ing the voice of conscience, or thinking of what 
is become of those who went before them; and 
thus they are carried away, and perish. My 
dear children, I entreat you not to be like these 
silly sheep. Remember that a wicked child will 
grow up to be a wicked man, and a wicked man 
will make a hardened man, and a hardened man, 
if he does not repent, will go to hell when he 
dies. Begin then to-day to remember that you 
have souls as well as others, and now, while it 
is called to-day harden not your hearts. Remem- 
ber, that a time is coming when our glorious 
shepherd shall appear sitting upon his throne of 
judgment; then all nations shall be gathered be- 
fore him, and he shall separate them, as a shep- 
herd divideth the sheep from the goats; and he 
shall put the sheep on his right hand, and the 
goats on his left. Remember, children, that if 
you would be placed on Christ’s right hand then, 
you begin to seek him now. If you would bea 
sheep then, you must be a lamb now. Oh! that 
all children who hear me (particularly those who 
usually attend this chapel) might be of the num- 
ber of those who shall stand at the right hand of 
Christ on that day! 

And now I have done. I hope every child 
will try to recollect what I have said; but re- 
member, you must not only recollect what you 
hear, but must feel it in your hearts, if it is to do 
any good. ‘To remember the sermon is a good 
thing, to be able to give some account of the 
sermon isa good thing, but you must pray to 
God, that you may not only carry away the ser- 
mon in your heads, but feel it in your hearts by 
his grace, and thus you may all become indeed 
the lambs of Christ, the great shepherd, here, 
and be numbered with his sheep hereafter. 

STRELA ECS AER 
PIETY IN A WIFE, 

“‘ That’s it, that’s it; that’s first rate. 
wild myself, I intend having a pious wife. That’s 
the very first qualification.” So spake a wild 
and thoughtless, though talented and amiable 
young man. A few of us having met by chance 
with a friend, on new year’s eve, agreed to 
amuse ourselves for a short time (doubtless we 
might have been better employed,) with the 
‘“‘ Book of Fate,” as it is called. Various char- 
acters, dispositions, qualities, &c. being written 
down and numbered, each person chooses a num- 
ber, when the quality attached to it is read out 
to him. The number which this young man 
had chosen for the quality of his partner, was 
piety, which called forth the remark above stat- 
ed. It struck me as something very strange; 
and as an opinion, either not generally entertain- 
ed, or not generally known. This induced me 
to mention his remark in the presence of anoth- 
er young gentleman, equally regardless of per- 
sonal religion. He replied that he was not 
aware that it was avowed openly, but he believ- 
ed it to be generally entertained by all honora- 
ble young men. 

And is this the case? and do young ladies 


If I am 








I know too well what children are. I have seen 


—S 
as the most brilliant stars at the fashionable ball 
or masquerade, that their more lowly minded 
friend, who perhaps at that moment is, With a 
broken heart, before the mercy seat Pleading for 
the salvation of some poor helpless sinner—tha 
she who has received the “ blessing of those who 
were ready to perish,” holds a more exalted 
seat, in the affections even of those who are ute 
terly regardless of religion as it respects ‘them. 
selves? 

There is something indescribably lovely in q 
devotedly pious young lady; something that re. 
minds the soul at once of those bright angelic 
spuits which surround the throne of God. That 
calm serenity and composure—those eyes which 
beam with looks of holy tenderness and compas. 
sion for immortal souls; even the men of the 
world too well know their true interest to disre. 
gard these things. And the remark which anoth. 
er votary of the world made, speaking of the 
daughters of pleasure, “ah, those girls will qo 
well enough for amusement, but give me a pious 
wife,”’ is full of truth; and conveys a sentiment 
which should, as it is no less exalted than true, 
be engraven as with the point of a diamond, upon 
every female heart. If there is any difference 
who should be pious, it should certainly be fe. 
males; they who hold the destinies of the earth, 
in its most emphatic sense, should be guided 
with “wisdom from on high.” Ardent piety 
gives an accomplishment to the most faultless 
form, which can be furnished from no other 
source. 

It makes a kinder and more affectionate sis- 
ter; a more devoted and sincere friend; and is 
every thing for a wife. And whilst the brilliant 
enamelling of the coquette may dazzle the be- 
holder for a moment, piety alone can bear the 
troubles and disappointments of “ real life.” 
[Presbyterian. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHOOLMASTER, 
The Boston correspondent of the New York 
Journal of Commerce tells the following capi- 
tal story of a New York schoolmaster, whose 
perseverance and fertility of resources, must 
have fitted him for operations on an extended 
scale! 

I heard one of your committees interfering 
with a vengeance, and turning out a school-mas- 
ter for committing enormities in the way of il- 
lustrating his lessons. It appears that he had 
enlisted the feelings of his pupils in natural phi- 
losophy, and tried to get some apparatus, but 
was told to do the regular teaching and ‘“ leave 
the nonsense.” But, nothing daunted, he got 
some apparatus himself, and told the boys if 
they would bring him a mouse or two the next 
day, he would show them the effects of hydrogen 
gas upon them. The next day came in great 
wrath, the committee, to reprove him, because, 
forsooth, the boys in their eagerness to learn, 
had been up all night trying to catch mice for 
their master, and disturbing their houses! He 
promised to do better, but when he came to as 
tronomy, he committed a more atrocious crime, 
—for being deficient of an orrery, he took the 
biggest boy in school, and placing him in the 
middle for the sun, told him how to turn round 
and round slowly upon his axis, as the sun did; 
then he placed a little fellow for Mercury, next 
to him a girl for Venus; then a _ representa- 
tion of the Earth; then a fiery little fellow for 
Mars, and so on, till he got all the planetary 
system arranged, and explained to each one how 
fast he was to go, and how many times to turn 
on his heels as he went round in his orbit. 

Then giving the signal, the sun commenced 
revolving, and away went the whole team of 
planets around him, each boy keeping his prope! 
distance from the centre, trotting with the pro- 








know it? Are they aware that when they are 
exerting all their ingenuity in preparing to shine 





per velocity in his orbit, and whirling around in 
due proportion as he performed his revolution. 
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jt must have been a rare sight, and a lesson 
which the boys long retained; for do you think, 
my dear sir, that John, who represented Mercu- 
ry, would ever forget that he was nearest the 
sun, and that he had an easy time walking round 
the stationary lubber in the centre, while Will, 
who represented Herschel, must have been out 
of breath in scampering round his orbit! 

But if the boys did not forget the lesson, nei- 
ther did the master; they danced, but he paid 
the piper; for, horrified, the committee dismiss- 
ed him at once—he had been teaching, for aught 
they knew, the dance of the Turkish dervishes. 
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LESSONS FROM FLOWERS, 


“Come, my child, and do not spurn 
From an humble flower to learn.” 

I heard a little boy speak very unkindly on 
New Year’s day. He did not mean to speak un- 
kindly, and L suppose did not even think he was 
doing so; but his brother did something which 
vexed him, and he spoke, as little children say, 
very cross. He was my own little son; and no 
one but a mother knows how badly a mother 
feels, to see her children unkind to each other. 
I called him to me, and said; ‘* T—, you are 
my own little boy, and [love you. If I hada 
little garden, in which were sweet flowers, how 
delightful it would be! how much time I should 
spend to make these flowers grow and blossom 
beautifully! But if I had a few plants, from 
which I expected beautiful flowers, and there 
should be only ugly flowers, of an unpleasant 
color, and a disagreeable smell, what should I 
dot I should be unhappy, and should throw 
away those plants, as good for nothing. I have 
no flower-garden; but you and your little broth- 
ersand sister, are my choice plants; and when 
you speak and look unkindly to each other, it is 
asif the sweet white lily, instead of putting out 
its delicate white and fragrant blossoms, should 
have ugly dark-colored flowers of a disgusting 
smell.” 

T— understood my meaning, as I hope each 
little reader will, and smilingly said, ‘* You had 
four plants, and one is gone.” ‘ Yes,” I said to 
him, ‘your little sister, who died long since, is 
transplanted. You know that the gardener 
sometimes takes up a plant, and sets it out again 
inanother garden, and this is called transplant- 
ing. God took your sister from the garden here, 
and placed her, as I hope, in heaven, where she 
ismore beautiful and lovely than she would ever 
have been with us. Will you not try to be like 
her? Remembering that one of your own num- 
ber is blooming in Heaven, will you not try from 

day to day, that, through the love of Jesus, you 
may be prepared for such a place? 

“Then, if our days must fly, 

We'll keep their end in sight, 

We'll spend them all in wisdom’s ways 
And let them speed their flight.” 








DO YOU PRAY? 

Julia is a quiet and thoughtful little girl. She 
has a kind mother; but her father is a very cross 
man. Her mother, I have no doubt, is a Chris- 
lian, for she told me a few days ago that she 
loves the Lord Jesus Christ, and takes so much 
delight in praying that she could not live with- 
ont it. Her father loves the tavern; and this 
must be the reason why he does not love his kind 
wife and obedient children. But I am told that 
he has become a better man lately; and the only 
teason that I can discover for the change is, that 
his little Julia asked him a question. 
“Father,” said she, at the breakfast table, “I 
Wish to ask you something; but I am afraid.” 
He told her to tell him what it was. She did 
hot say any thing, till he spoke to her two or 
three times. She then said, 


He was astonished at the question, and did not 
know how to answer. At last he replied, 

‘* No—yes—sometimes.” Then his voice be- 
came quite kind, and he said, ‘* Father is a bad 
man, Julia; but he does not want his little chil- 
dren to be so.” 

He took downa book after breakfast—I think 
it was the Bible—and read to his family that 
day. He has been a better man since, as I said 
before; but he still goes to the tavern. Julia 
must pray for her father. The Holy Spirit can 
change his heart; and God grants his Spirit in 
answer to prayer. 

Julia knows that prayer is a good thing. Her 
mother prays with the heart; and she sees that 
her mother is good, and kind, and gentle; and 
she believes that she is so because she prays. If 
her father loved to pray, he would be a good 
man; and so she asked him that question, for she 
did not see how he could pray and be so cross 
and wicked. 

My little reader! do you pray?— Youth’s Friend. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES, 


Many of our schools have their anniversaries 
at this season of the year, and the scholars are 
sometimes presented with pretty and interesting 
books. Thinking that it would be interesting to 
the youthful readers of our paper to give them 
some account of such anniversaries, we have 
taken one from Mr. Williams’ work called Mis- 
sionary Enterprises. The scene described took 
place at Raiatea, one of the Society Islands about 
100 miles from Tahiti, and when our readers re- 
member that the gospel has been preached there 
but a few years, we are sure they will be much 
pleased with its great success. 

But we must give the account of the examina- 
tion of the scholars under the charge of the Mis- 
sionary: 

Upwards of six hundred children were pres- 
ent. <A feast was prepared for them, and they 
walked through the settlement in procession, 
most of them dressed in European garments, 
with little hats and bonnets made by those very 
parents who would have destroyed them, had 
not Christianity come totheir rescue. The chil- 
dren added much to the interest of the day, by 
preparing flags with such mottos as the follow- 
ing: ‘* What a blessing the Gospel is!” ‘The 
Christians of England sent us the Gospel.” 
‘Had it not been for the Gospel, we should 
have been destroyed as soon as we were born.” 
On some, texts of Scripture were irscribed: 
‘* Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.” ‘Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” and other similar passages. 


feelings of delight. 


Jubilee hymn in the native language. 
erable old king then took the chair. 


ple. 


Missionary. 


our dear girl!” 





“Father, do you ever pray?” 


Insensible indeed must he have been, who could 
have witnessed such a scene without the liveliest 
After proceeding through 
the settlement, they were conducted to the spa- 
cious church, and opened service by singing the 
The ven- 

He had 
been worshipped as a God, and had led fierce 
warriors to the “battle and the fight,” but he 
evidently felt that he had never occupied a sta- 
tion so delightful or honorable as that of presid- 
ing at the examination of the children of his peo- 
These were placed in the centre of the 
church, and the parents occupied the outer seats. 
Each class was then called up and examined ; 
and after this, incividuals from the different 
classes were selected, and questioned by the 
While this was proceeding, the ap- 
pearance of the parents was most affecting. The 
eyes of some were gleaming with delight, as the 
father said to the mother, or the mother to the 
father, ‘‘ What a mercy it is that we spared 
Others, with saddened counte- 
nances, and faltering voices, lamented in bitter- 
ness that they had not saved theirs; and the si- 


lent tear, as it stole down the cheeks of many, 
told the painful tale that all their children were 
destroyed. In the midst of our proceedings, a 
venerable chieftain, gray with age, arose, and 
with impassioned look and manner, exclaimed, 
‘Let me speak; I must speak ;”’ On obtaining 
permission, he thus proceeded: ‘ Oh that I had 
known that the Gospel was coming! oh that’! 
had known that these blessings were in store for 
us, then I should have saved my children, and 
they would have been among this happy group, 
repeating these precious truths; but, alas! | 
destroyed them all, I have not one left.” This 
chief was an ariori of the highest rank, and the 
laws of his class required the destruction of ali 
his children. Turning to the chairman, who 
was also a relative, he stretched out his arm and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ You, my brother, saw me kill child 
after child, but you never seized this murderous 
hand, and said, ‘ Stay, brother, God is about to 
bless us ; the gospel of salvation is coming to our 
shores.’’? Then he cursed the gods which they 
formerly worshipped, and added, “It was you 
that infused this savage disposition into us, and 
now I shall die childless, although I have been 
the father of nineteen children.” After this he 
sat down, and in a flood of tears, gave vent to 
his agonizing feelings. 

Now, my dear reader, are not you thankful 
that Missionaries have gone to Raiatea. O pray 
that they may be sent every where. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








PERILOUS EXPLOIT. 
A Child carried off by an Eagle. 
An infant, in the care of Charley Stewart, a 
boy ten years old, had been carried off by an 
eagle, to his nest in the mountaing. The dis- 
tracted mother, with the boy and a feeble old 
man, followed it. Having reached the summit 
of the crag by a c*zcuitous path, they could now 
descry the two eagles to which the nest belong- 
ed, soaring aloft at a great distance. They 
looked over the cliff 2s far as theycould stretch with 
safety ; but although old Peter was so well ac- 
quainted with the place where the nest was 
built, as at once to fix on the very spot whence 
the descent ought to be made, the verge of the 
rock there projected itself so far over the ledge 
where the nest rested, as to render it quite in- 
visible from above.—They could only perceive 
the thick sea of pine foliage that rose up the 
slope below, and clustered closely against the 
base of the precipice. A few small stunted fir 
trees grew scattered upon the otherwise bare 
summit where they stood. Old Peter sat him- 
self down behind one of these, and placed a leg 
on each side of it, so as to secure himself from 
all chance of being pulled over the precipice by 
any sudden jerk, whilst Charley’s little fingers 
were actively employed in undoing the great 
bundle of hair line, and in tying one end of it 
round his body and under his arm-pits. The 
unhappy mother was now busily assisting the 
boy, and now moving restlessly about, in doubt- 
ful hesitation whether she should yet allow him 
to go down. When all was ready, Charley 
Stewart slipt the skain dhu into his hoe, and 
went boldly, but cautiously over the edge of the 
cliff. He was no sooner fairly swung in air 
than the hair rope stretched to a degree so alarm- 
ing, that Bessy Mac Dermot stood upon the gid- 
dy verge, gnawing her very fingers, from the 
horrible dread that possessed her, that she was 
to see it give way and divide. Peter sat astride 
against the root of the tree, carefully eyeing 
every inch of the line ere he allowed it to pass 
through his hands, and every now and then paus- 
ing, hesitating, shaking his head most ominous- 
ly, as certain portions of it, here and there, ap- 
peared to him of doubtful strength. Meanwhile, 
Charley felt himself gradually descending and 
turning round at the end of the rope, by his own 
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weight, his brave little heart beating, and his 
brain whirling, from the novelty and danger of 
his daring attempt—the screams of the young 
eagles sounding harshly in his ears, and growing 
louder and louder as he slowly neared them. 
He reached the slanting surface of the ledge, 
and found the child between two eagles. Being 
at once satisfied that it would be worse than 
hazardous to trust the hair-line with the weight 
of the child, in addition to his own, he undid it 
from his body. Approaching the nest, he gen- 
tly lifted the crying infant from between its two 
screeching and somewhat pugnacious compan- 
ions. ‘The moment he had done so, the little in- 
nocent became quiet, and instantly recognizing 
him, she held out her hands, and smiled and 
chuckled to him, at once oblivious of all her 
miseries. Charley kissed his little favorite over 
and over again, and then he proceeded to tie the 
rope carefully around and across her, so as to 
guard against all possibility of its slipping. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, he shouted to Peter to 
pull away—kissed the little Rosa once more, 
and then committed her to the vacant air. Noth- 
ing could equal the anxiety he endured whilst 
he beheld her slowly rising upwards. And when 
he beheld the mother’s hands appear over the 
edge of the rock, and snatch her from his sight, 
nothing could match the shout of delight which 
he gave. The maternal screams of joy which 
followed, and which came faintly down to his 
ears, were to him a full reward for all the ter- 
rors of his desperate enterprize. For that in- 
stant he forgot the perilous situation in which he 
then stood, andthe risk that he had yet to run ere 
he could hope to be extricated from it. 
[Sir Thomas Dick Lander’s Tales of the Highlands. 











EDITORIAL. 








A TALK ABOUT HUMILITY. 

Laura had been reading aloud to her mother a beauti- 
ful essay on humility. The writer spoke of it as the 
loveliest and most attractive of all the virtues, and com- 
pared it to a beautiful and delicate white flower, which 
does not dazzle the eye by its gaudy colors, but whose 
unobtrusive loveliness wins our hearts. For some mo- 
ments after she had finished reading, Laura sat silent. 
At last she said, 

“ Mother, I do wish I was humble.” Her mother did 
not reply at once, and Laura thought it very strange. 
“ Does not mother like to have me wish so ”” thought she. 

At last her mother said, “ Suppose you should see a 
very humble person, Laura, do you think you should 
recognize the virtue at once, and love its possessor ?” 

“ Oh yes, mother, I am sure of it.” 

“ Well, I can name a person to you, who is remarka- 
ble for humility: above any person I know, and that is 
aunt Nancy.” 

Aunt Nancy was a female in rather humble life, uni- 
versally beloved for her piety and active benevolence. 

_ “Why mother!” said Laura, with a disappointed look 


and in an accent of great surprise; “do you think so? 


She is very good to be sure, but ”— 
“ Well, let us test the matter. 


look us—is it not ?” 

“Yes, mother, [ suppose so,” said Laura with some 
hesitation. 

“ And did you ever see aunt Nancy anxivus for admi- 
ration, wondering what people thought of her, wishing 
that this or that kind act should be known; in short, 
doing or saying anything to attract the notice and ap- 
plause of others ?” 

“No mother, I never did. 
about herself at all.” 

“True, and that is the very essence of humility. An- 
other proof of humility is found in bearing contradiction 
and opposition patiently, and submitting meekly to hear 
our opinions misrepresented and condemned; and for 
this, aunt Nancy is equally remarkable. No insult or 


‘She never seems to think 


It is a proof of humili- 
ty to be willing that others should undervalue and over- 


“ Yes, mother, I know it is so; and there are a great 

many other things in her, which I suppose are signs of 
humility, but somehow or other it does not seem as if 
she was like the description in this book, and certainly 

I was not thinking of her at all when I said that I wish- 

ed I was humble.” 

“Very true, my dear, and it was exactly for this rea- 

son that I spoke of her. The fact is, that it is very easy 

to give a general description of any virtue which shall 

make it seem very lovely, and lead us to fancy that we 

desire it, when all the time it is not the thing itself, but 

a sort of romantic notion of it, which we have in our 

minds. While you thought of humility as a very sweet 

and attractive disposition which would recommend you 

to the love and esteem of others, you desired it. But 

such a desire is very different from a willingness to pos- 

sess and to practice the every day, homely virtues of pa- 

tience under contradiction, submission to little trials, 

shunning observation, and seeking only the approbation 
of God; yet these are the necessary elements of hu- 

mility.” 

Laura made no reply, but looked very thoughtful. 
Her mother went on. 

“Suppose we take the virtue of benevolence, as an- 
other example. Nothing is more beautiful or more easy 
in description, and there is no good quality which one 
would be more likely to wish for. But when it comes to 
practising daily and hourly acts of self-denial, relin- 
quishing this or that indulgence, going into dirty and 
comfortless houses to find out what are the wants of 
their inhabitants, and doing all this without any desire of 
making it known,—the matter becomes more difficult. 
Now my dear Laura, try to find out which kind of 
humility you want—the humility of the Bible, or the 
humility of romance.” L. 








VARIETY. 





An Indian’s Views of the Way of Salvation. 


A North American Indian, and a white man, being at 
worship together, were both impressed so deeply under 
the same sermon as to commence seeking their salva- 
tion. The Indian soon rejoiced in the hope of divine 
forgiveness. The white man remained in deep distress 
of mind, until, after sinking almost in despair, he also, at 
length, found peace in believing. Some time after- 
wards, meeting his red brother he thus addressed him: 
“ How is it that I should be so long under conviction, 
when you found comfort so soon?” “O, brother,” re- 
plied the Indian, “ me tell you; there come along a rich 
prince, he propose to give you a new coat; you look at 
pe coat, and say, “I don’t know, my coat pretty good ; 
believe it will do a little longer.” He then offer me 
new coat; I look on my old blaanket; I say, this good 
for nothing; I fling it right away, and accept the new 
coat. Just so, brother, you try to make your old right- 
eousness do for some time, you loath to give it up; but I 
poor Indian had none; therefore I glad at once to re- 
ceive the righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
[Burder’s Missionary Anecdotes. 





An Honest Scholar, 
Mr. Rogers, of the Presbyterian Mission in India, 
says: “A fact in relation to one of our pupils, who 
went to Cabul with Sir A. Burnes, is worthy of notice. 
He was entrusted with a number of bags of money, said 
to contain a certainsum. When he had expended the 
sum with which he was charged, he found there were 
still 1000 Rs. remaining in the lige 
“He consulted his friends as to what he should do. 
They told him to keep it, and say nothing about it. He 
replied, “ No, I cannot do that, for it would be dishonest.” 
He reported the fact to the proper officer. The books 
were examined, and no account could be found of the 
surplus sum. But upon referring the matter to Bombay, 
it was found that there was a deficiency there to the 
amount on hand. Mr. Burnes was so much pleased with 
this instance of his fidelity, that he instantly advanced 
his pay from 60 to 250 Rs. per month. This circum- 
stance was related to me by an American gentleman, 
who was in Cabul at the time it happened. The young 
man alluded to is Abdul Karim, the son of the king’s 
Qazi; he was one of our best scholars.” 
—@— 


Encounter with a Bear in France. 
“ A few days ago two foresters named Cap and Con- 





provocation disturbs her tranquillity.” 





attention attracted to an old cave by the barkin : 
dog. Having cleared away the oa which oe 
the entrance, they found it obstructed by a quantit a 
stones, which had been carefully placed there, Th . 
also they removed, and Constant, after having taken pe 
his jacket and waistcoat, in order to enable hin, to he 
through the hole with greater facility entered the pa “4 
When once in he could stand upright, but could = 
nothing. He then called to Cap for a light, and the in 
ter having lighted a rosin candle, which he had she t 
him, entered the cave with it. As soon as the ]j tt 
came, Constant saw that he had an enormous bear nn 
ing bolt upright before him. He instantly dischay ed 
his carbine, and wounded the bear in the head, ‘Ty, 
light was pvt out by the explosion, and the howlin f 
the bear were terrific. Cap, supposing the bear a 
attempt to escape, sat himself up against the side of the 
cave near the entrance. Bruin, as was expected, cre 
to the entrance, and putting his paws upon the shoulder 
of Cap, carried away jacket, waistcoat, shirt and skin, at 
the same time. He then put out his head, and was about 
to escape, when the boy, who remained outside, gaye 

im a blow with a hatchet, which put an end to his ex. 
istence. The hardy foresters had great difficulty jp 
dragging him through the hole, as he was of an eno 
mous size, and weighed 283 lbs.— Galignani. 


—_~>—- 
A Wicked Boy. 

Passing through the good city of Salem the other day, 
we observed an arch, roguish looking boy running after 
a peaceful little fellow, and crying out, “ Boy! boy! you 
have dropped your handkerchief!” The quiet little boy 
unsuspicious of any trick, turned round, and the other 
laughed in his face. He looked mortified, but said noth 
ing, and passed quietly on towards his home. 

“Noble little fellow!” thought I, “how much more 
admirable is your behaviour than is that of yon noisy 
roysterer.” The mocking boy told a fearful lie for fun! 
Just to make the other look angry or foolish. Buthe 
did neither. His meekness looked noble, what that of 
his thoughtless mocker looked detestable and wicked, 
Learn, young reader, from this, that suffering virtue is 
more lovely than triumphant vice. 


cantatas 
The Praying Scholar, 

A Sabbath School scholar, aged about seven year, 
was known for some time, after getting up in the mon- 
ing, to go into a garret at the top of the house. His 
mother fhe was a widow) called him one day to come 
down to breakfast; her son not answering, she went 
softly up stairs, and when she got near the door of the 
garret, she heard her child fervently praying that God 
would pardon his sins, bless the Sabbath School, &¢, 
When he came down, his mother asked him whether he 
had a book; he burst into tears, and said—* No mother, 
but I go up and pray every morning.” 


Remark.—The world is like a watch-dog, which 
fawns upon you, or tears you to pieces, 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youths Companion. 
THE DYING TREE, 
BY CATHARINE W. BARKER, 


Where is thy emerald crown of leaves, 

Which rustled and danced in the balmy breeze? 
Where are thy buds, and thy bright young flowers, 
Which clustered so sweet in the summer hours? 
Where are thy visitors—bird and bee ? 

They are not ’mid thy branches, thou dry old tree. 
The garden flowers are now bright and fair, 
Undimmed by a breath of the frosty air, 

The river is winding like silver away, 

And sweet comes the laughter of children at play; 
Insects sport round you on gay, silken wing, 

But no beauty to lure us forth, do ye bring. 














stant, whilst they were passing in the environs of St. 
Cergues in the Vaud, accompanied by a boy, had their 


Thou once wor’st a robe of the loveliest green, 

And songsters in summer, would often convene, 

To sing their sweet notes in thy high waving top, 
And teach their young birdlings to flutter and hop, 
But now thou art withered, and dying, and sear, 
Tho’ brightly smiles round thee, the spring of the yet 
Ah! now I perceive there’s decay at thy root, 

No sap current visits thy head or thy foot, 

Old Age has now found thee, and marked thee to dig 
No longer thou’lt wave thy green boughs to the sky; 
A fit type I deem thee, of wasting decay, 

Which marks on all objects, “ We're passing away.” 

A little while longer, thy fate will be mine, 

No beauty this now youthful brow will entwine, 
"Twill be faded and pale, and this form will be bowed, 
Fit tenant for nought save the white winding shroud; 
But grant, oh! my Saviour there’s mess at heart, 
And sweetly I'll smile on the world and depart. 
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